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NOTICE. 

A large space in our present Number is dedi- 
cated to the paper by Mr. J. D. Collet, which 
it was thought advisable not to divide ; but the 
choice of a short piece of music enables us to 
give nearly the usual average of additional 
matter. Arrangements have been made for 
about 300 Literary and Mechanics' Institutions 
to receive the Musical Times in future gra- 
tuitously ; and we have to request that the au- 
thorities of these several establishments will let 
the work be seen and preserved in their reading 
rooms. Should any errors have been made in 
the mode of direction, an early communication 
is solicited. 



ON MUSICAL DECREES. 

The letter on this subject inserted in the 
Musical Times (ante page 93, vol. hi.), appears 
to have excited a good deal of attention, if we 
may judge from the correspondence it has in- 
duced. It has been pointed out to us, that, in 
matter of detail, " An English Musician" has 
fallen into some inaccuracies ; no room being 
necessarily to be hired, a public room being ap- 
pointed for the purpose. "A Mus. Bac, Oxon.," 
whose letter we give entire, points out that the 
small sum supposed to be paid to the Professor 
is even less, in fact, which only makes the excess 
greater, of what must be considered useless ex- 
pence ; for it does not appear to us that the per- 
formance of the composition in Oxford answers 
any real musical purpose — indeed, few, if any, of 
the Members of Convocation possess a sufficient 
amount of musical knowledge, to justify their in- 
terposing their non placet between the candidate 
and the degree. The main object of "An 
English Musician's" letter, proposing that some 
means be taken for placing the degree within the 
reach of all whose musical attainments entitle 
them to the distinction, by removing the unne- 
cessary costliness, and thus giving the public the 
right to insist on such a criterion previously to 
giving their confidence to teachers, appears so 
reasonable and necessary, as to have excited 
general approval. From the letters expressive 
of these views, we print that of " One of the 
Profession," residing in a country town. It is to 
be hoped that the change may he urged on the 
Universities ; or what would, perhaps, be easier 
to accomplish — to attach the power of conferring 
Degrees in Music to the London Universities, 
and make the conditions more in consonance 
with the requirements of the present day. 



MUSICAL GOSSIP. 

(From the Aikerueum.) 

A series of three miscellaneous concerts was com- 
menced on Monday evening last at the Whittington 
Club. To judge from the programme of the first, we 
are far more kindly disposed towards the lectures on 
music with illustrations promised to be given there, 
than towards aimless selections, into the composition of 
which trash so largely enters. If we were to reason 
from this concert hill, as from those of the Wednesday 
Concerts, we might lament that English taste is so 
much lower in vocal than in instrumental music. But 
this would be jumping at a conclusion short of the 
truth. The disproportion arises in part from the mat- 
ter being too readily taken for granted by managers, — 
in part from their unacquaintance with the real means 
of conciliating a love for what is good with a love for 
what is popular — but most largely from the inferior 
cultivation of the Singer as compared with the Instru- 
mentalist. A voice almost in a state of a rough diamond 
can make its effect in a ballad, — but many hours and 
days and months must Miss Loder, or M. Thalberg, or 
M.Vivier, have worked in secret, ere they were present- 
able in an orchestra. Our earnestness in repeatedly 
calling attention to this matter must not be misunder- 
stood. An attempt to fix boundary lines and establish 
principles at a period of such great activity and excite- 
ment as the present, mustnot be mistaken for a " dead 
set" against particular persons or enterprises. 

The English are beginning to be aware that the 
enjoyment of Music requires some cultivation on the 
part of the listener. Should we do well, then, to aid 
in promoting a species of pleasure, the very easy ac- 
ceptance of which is in part (not altogether) an 
evidence of its worthlessness ? We are watching with 
great satisfaction the disappearance of the green plas- 
ter Macaw and the red-cheeked Cupid protruding out 
of a cabbage-rose from the mantel-shelves of our cot- 
tages and the walls of our artizans' work-rooms. It 
would then be a grave inconsistency did we not 
denounce performances which no more come within 
the circle of Art, than the flaunting bird of the image- 
vendors or the God of Love in the coarse coloured 
print with its gilt frame. — Furthermore, in our anxiety 
to see the cheap and popular entertainment heigh- 
tened in tone, — and in our desire that the artists who 
" have the ball at their feet" should, in some measure, 
teach their audiences, — we are not so Quixotically far 
a-head of the public as to be " out of (their) sight" or 
" out of (our) mind." A tiny pamphlet, circulated by 
Mr. J. Alfred Novello, containing a statement of the 
reasons " which have determined" him " to reduce the 
price of his musical publications, — the majority of 
them to the full extent of 50 per cent," — will furnish us 
with a passage or two fully justifying our desires from 
the charge of their being Utopian. 

" During the last twenty years," says the writer, " there 
has been a progressive increase in the culture of music. 
In the earlier part of this period, classical works were 
published only with great sacrifice on the part of the 
printer, and the demand for such works was so limited, 
that the cost of engraving, printing, and payment to the 
composer, was obliged to be divided amongst a small 
number of copies, and this small number took many years 
to sell. The advance made in the culture of classical mu- 
sic within the last few years of the period first mentioned, 
has so much multiplied the buyers of the better class of 
music, that it has induced the experiments which I have 



